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THIS WEEK: 
Contemporary Opinion of Byron’s Adven- 
Custos Rotulorum =... BD 
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Memorabilia. 


TEFAN Zweig has become one of the best 
known German writers among those who 
follow the progress of modern German litera- 
ture. His recent book, ‘ Marie Antoinette,’ 
has been, or is in process of being, trans- 
lated into all the European languages, and 
his publishers announce that it has reached 
its fortieth thousand. We were rather 
entertained by an article upon it, and 
upon the author in Die Neue Litera- 
tur for last month, by Herr Richard von 
Schaukal. Herr von Schaukal’s violence re- 
calls old-fashioned polemics. Admirers of 
Zweig are reproached with entire defect of 
taste and with crass stupidity. Zweig him- 
self is a mere imitator, and a describer of 
situations and sensations of which he has 
no direct knowledge; a maker of books who, 
in spite of having been forced on the submis- 
sive attention of all the reading world, and 
of having been the subject of much fulsome 
praise, possesses none of the qualities which 
make a good, far less a great, writer. The 
most interesting point in the charges against 
him, however, is his inability to write Ger- 
man. His adulators extol his style, so full 
of gleaming colour; the masterly construc- 
tion of his sentences; the richness of his 
vocabulary. Herr von Schaukal—with so 
authority to do so, but, he says, in the in- 
terests of truth—declares that Stefan Zweig’s 
publishers, the Insel-Verlag, before launch- 
ing ‘Marie Antoinette,’ requested a well- 
known German scholar, an authority of the 
Deutscher Sprachverein, to go through it and 
eliminate the mistakes in German. The re- 
quest was refused, in spite of the honor- 
arium offered; and it is to be supposed that 
Some more compliant master of German was 
found to perform the task. Zweig’s main 
offence seems to be the coinage of new words, 
chiefly compounds, carrying a foreign ele- 
ment. Rapidblick,” ‘“ kommerzklug”’ are 


examples given: they are certainly both ugly 
and unnecessary. It would appear that in 
diction and ideas alike, Zweig lacks abund- 
ance, spontaneity and readiness; lies under 
some ban of partial inhibition; perhaps is 
hampered by the expectation of his public. 
Herr von Schaukal includes one or two other 
writers and critics in his onslaught; and, 
indeed, Stefan Zweig and his literary char- 
acter and career are not altogether singular. 


N the Lancet for Jan. 28, in an account 
of ‘A Doctor’s Day’”’ near the West 
African coast, we find the writer brought 
into direct contact with one or two items of 
native folk-lore. Thus he tells of a mother 
who came to him “carrying astride her hip 
a bonny boy with eyes like sloes, soft and 
velvety skin.’”’ He had long to wait for 
understanding of what was amiss, for the 
mother tells her tale slowly to the inter- 
preter, and “since the African has a won- 
derful memory,’’ the interpreter will hear 
the story to the end before he begins to in- 
terpret it. A great calamity, it seems, has 
befallen the woman. At eight months old, 
her boy has cut his two upper incisors before 
the lower ones. She has come to see what 
the ‘‘white man ’”’ can do for her. For, if 
a baby cuts the upper teeth first, she ex- 
plains, he will grow up to be a giant, and 
turn everybody out of the compound, not 
sparing even father and mother. She is 
told, of course, that, in the doctor’s country, 
it matters not in the least which teeth a 
baby cuts first, and the doctor takes an 
immense ‘time to convey this to her and to 
reason with her; at the end of it all, she 
bursts out with the vehement request to him 
to take out those two teeth after all—then 
they can be certain that nothing evil will 


happen. 


OSE who have an affection for the hard- 

working, chequered lives of minor drama- 
tists and actors, may like to remember that 
John O’Keeffe died on Feb. 4 a hundred 
years ago. A long list of his comedies and 
comic operas may be seen in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
with the particulars concerning his Dublin 
birth—of a Catholic family brought down 
to poverty by the operation of the penal laws 
—his playing in Dublin as a youth; the 
failure of his sight, ending at last, in total 
blindness; his migration to London, and 
thence, in old age after much production, 
but no solid pecuniary success, to Chiches- 
ter, and to Southampton, where he died. The 
pieces of his which stil] linger in the world 
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seem to be only the song ‘I am a Friar of 
Orders Grey,’ and the comedy ‘ Wild Oats.’ 
At 7S. ii. 9 of ‘N. and Q.,’ a correspond- 
ent signing himself W. H. quoted a letter 
of Bishop Buckner, dated from Chichester 
in 1826:—‘ O’Keefe resides in a very small 
house in the suburbs of the city, which he 
and his daughter have occupied for eleven 
years; they ure much respected and 
esteemed.’’ A request for information about 
this little house met with no reply. Adelaide 
O’ Keeffe and her share in ‘ Original Poems ’ 
—the famous poems for children in which 
Jane and Ann Taylor made their appearance 
—were the subject of an interesting note by | 
Mr. A. Hatt at 7 S. iii. 361. 

E have found the February Cornhill par- 

ticularly good. Mrs. Stella M. Brewer’s 
rapid sketch of the life of Edward Moore, | 
whilom linen draper, Dodsley’s editor of the 
World, and protégé of several notables of the 
mid-eighteenth century — though the avoid- 
ance of a single date has perhaps a touch 
of affectation about it — is enjoyable. So 
is the amusing account, entitled ‘My Tur- 
ban,’ in which Mr. K. Appasamy gives of 
experiences in America as modified by wear- 
ing that impressive headgear. He begins 
with a description of ‘‘ hazing ’’—the initia- 
tion, that is, of a Freshman into an Ameri- 
can University. By ‘‘ Al Khanzir ”’ is 
‘Matilda and Co.: A Tale of Tigers’ — 
Matilda being an elephant and the tigers 
a considerable company, who became clearly 
marked individual acquaintances, and_ re- 
ceived names out of Shakespeare’s plays. 


Mr. W. F. Watson writes on ‘ The | 
Romance of the Hammer,’ and _has | 
some good things to say, especially | 
about skill: ‘‘ If you will carefully examine 


a hand-cut file . . . you will see that the 
teeth are parallel and equidistant, and you 
will get some idea of the wonderful skill of | 
an expert file-cutter, who will strike sixty 
to eighty blows a minute! A hand-cut file 
is far more durable and effective than any 
machine-cut file.’’ It would be interesting 
to know the true secret of the superiority 
~— which after all is not infrequent — of 
hand-made over machine-made things. The 
number begins with Sir John Marriott’s 
admirable paper on Talleyrand, which sug- 
gests not only a view of Talleyrand, as a 
good citizen though a bad man juster than 


that commonly held, but also the possibility | 


that his political morality, in which loyalty 
to France, not loyalty to a régime, or leader, 
or party was the dominating principle, is the 
one political morality that is centred true. 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A CONTEMPORARY OPINION OF 
BYRON’S ADVENTURES. 


OSSIBLY, the following, written by one 

of my grandfathers to his brother, might 

be worth preserving. He is entered in 
Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’ as follows: 


Hall, George, s. John, of Brighthelmston, 
Sussex, Gent. Pembroke Coll., matric. 5 Dec, 


| 1812, aged 19, scholar 1813-20, B.A. 1816, M.A, 
| 1820; University Coll. B. Med. 1822, D. Med, 


1823, F.R.C.P. 1830. [Additional note:] Rad 


| cliffe travelling fellow June 1822. 


G.H. married my grandmother, Mary 
Isabella, Viscountess Hood, May 6, 1849. 


1827, 
_I have just been reading a volume of Moor’s 
life of Byron. What a mighty fuss is made 
about his lordship’s travels and dangers! It 


_is provoking to see the interest thrown around 
| the wanderings, and dangers of a man who has 
not 


/ supported a tithe of the perils, and 
fatigues of road, and position as oneself. What 


| single danger did Lord Byron really encounter 


which every man who has visited Con- 
stantinople has not? He swam the Hellespont 
which many have done before, and since his 
time, and be it remembered that in that 
boasted feat he had a boat at his heels to ensure 


| his safety, and a bright sun to shew him the 
| way. 


I have swam the Jordan at much greater 


‘hazard of my life, and [ have been much 


nearer a rival in fate if not in prowess to 
Leander than his Lordship, having been within 
a hairsbreadth of capsizing in the middle of 
those famous straits, and in the dead of a 
stormy night. 

The noble traveller moreover (like all other 
noble travellers) had a host of servants, guides, 
and guards and plenty of money (there’s the 
rub), to purchase comfort and security. 

His Lordship never made a solitary journey, 
ag exposed himself alone to danger in his 
ife. 


I have rode alone over the plains of the 
Iliad, and of the Oneid [ste]; 1 have wandered 
over the mountains of Calabria, of Sicily, of the 
Taurus and of the Lebanon trusting only to 
my pistols. 
IT have been chas’d at speed by robbers on 
the plains of the Issus and I have been plu 
| dered by Arabs in the Deserts of Arabia. 

T have ascended the Bythinian Olympus, and 
escaped from the violence of a band of Ture 
' mans with my pistols at the breast descending 
| at a gallop down the almost precipitous paths 
| of the mountain to reach the forest below for 
! concealment, and safety. 

Lord Byron would have given his ears t0 
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have told of such incidents, and half a score 
of painters would have sketched them. 

But danger in company is good for nothing, 
it loses all its interest—for such, and other 
exploits you have only to read Byron for 
Brother, and Poet for Doctor, and then how 
your blood will curdle; if I should never reach 
home, Robert, pray let the world know what 
a perilful brother you had...a catalogue of 
his hairbreadth escapes by flood and field—in 
Europe—Asia—and Africa—in these humbug- 
ging times would sell well—that is to say—t’is 
all stuff and nonsense about dangers and 
fatigues. All Lord Byron did, and suffered in 
his oriental travels was unmixed pleasure for 
a man of education, and money. 

I wish to God you and I could start to brave 
the same dangers together including even his 
Lordship’s exposure to a thunderstorm on 
land, and a night lodging in a cow-house. I 
would answer for your supporting all without 
sickness or fatigue—but I fear we are no more 
for foreign companionship. _ My journeying, 
curse my evil stars, is drawing to a close. 

However, I have some hopes for you — 
meglio tardi che mai—Greece will soon be as 
travellable as Italy—and it will be some con- 
solation to receive your Epistles from the 
Romans, and Athenians. oan 


Sevina C. Evans (née Watson). 
Rectory, Stow-on-the-Wold. 


TWO NOTES ON SCOTT. 
1. Correct Text or ‘ THE SHEPHERD’S TALE.’ 


N his ‘ Life of Scott,’ Lockhart includes an 

unpublished and imperfect ballad ”’ 
found in Scott’s portfolio: ‘‘ Though long 
and very unfinished, it contains so many 
touches of his best manner that I cannot 
withhold The Shepherd’s Tale.’’ Lockhart 
dates the poem 1799 on the evidence of the 
handwriting and also, I should imagine, on 
that of the watermark, which is 1798. It may 
well have been written as late as 1801; Scott 
writes to Dr. Currie on 30 July of that year: 

I think the Marvellous in poetry is ill-timed 
& disgusting when not managed with modera- 
tion & ingrafted upon some circumstance of 
popular tradition or belief which sometimes 
can give even to the improbable an air of 
something like probability. I have not at- 
tempted lately any thing of the kind—One bal- 
lad I did begin but was not able to conclude 
it to my mind (‘ Scott’s Letters,’ ed. Grierson, 
1932, i, 121). 

‘The Shepherd’s Tale,’ with its setting of 
“spell formd den . . . hewn by Daemons 
hand,” definitely employs the marvellous, 
which is ingrafted on the popular tradition 
of warriors sleeping in a cavern till the day 


of their deliverance by a man brave enough 
to draw the magic sword before he winds- the 
horn. (For an interesting account of the 
numerous versions of this legend, see ‘ The 
Denham Tracts,’ ed. Dr. James Hardy, 1892, 
pp. 121-28). The conclusion of the ballad is 
huddled, and may even be called incomplete, 
for the circumstance of a shepherd narrator 
and his attentive son is lost sight of after 
the introductory stanzas. hroughout, 
Scott’s difficulties seem to have been inherent 
in his subject—the introduction of an inci- 
dent from ‘‘ persecution’s iron days’’ into a 
Border legend usually told of Thomas of 
Ercidoune. (Scott planned to use a purer 
form of the legend in his prose romance, 
‘ Thomas the Rhymer,’ of which only a frag- 
ment was written—see Appendix ] to the 
General Preface of the Waverley Novels). 

On comparing Lockhart’s published tran- 
script of ‘The Shepherd’s Tale’ with the 
original in the National Library of Scotland 
(Abbotsford MSS.), I find that Lockhart 
has made needful changes and additions in 
careless punctuation, capitalization, and 
spelling, and that he has corrected slips of 
the pen. But he has also altered the diction, 
sometimes destroying the rhyme thereby, and 
misread the text, as when he substitutes the 
phrase mounted his hand’’ for ‘ minted 
[ventured] his hand.’’ It should be added 
that, besides the pen corrections made _ by 
Scott in the process of composition, there are 
several pencil corrections—probably those of 
some friend to whom the manuscript was 
submitted for criticism; of these alterations 
Lockhart has made an eclectic use. 

The following are correct readings of the 
MS. of ‘The Shepherd’s Tale’ with Lock- 
hart’s changes indicated in brackets below 
the lines. Roman numerals refer to stanzas, 
and Arabic numerals to verses. Justifiable 
editorial revision on Lockhart’s part has not 
been pointed out. 


II, 3 And often stopd & turnd his head 
[oft he stopt] 


III, 3 And frequent from the Whitelaw 
sedge 
[ridge] 

IV. 3 Thro the cloudy night the snow 
glimmerd white 
[gleamed 

VI. 1 “Yon spell formd den as the aged 
tell [spell-bound] 

VI, 2 Was hewn by Daemons hand 

[demon’s hands] 
IX, 3 He rose & bitterly cursed his foes 


[bitter] 
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the Oppressors 
Dash from fell Clavers! hand the 
sword 
[pencil correction followed by 
Lockhart; “grasp” is Lock- 
hart’s reading for “ hand ”] 


fell Clavers hour 

O in the Oppressors day of pride 
[the Oppressors ” corrected in 
pencil and “ day ” in pen—both 
followed by Lockhart] 
Een in his mightiest day 
[Even] 

Extend 
O stretch him on the clay ”— 
[pen correction not followed by 
Lockhart] 
And crush them to the dust ”— 

[in] 
His torche’s light supplied 
[The] 
“My Soul by danger steeld 
[dangers] 

The sword & shield of Border 

lands 

[Scottish land] 
Should the Suthron foeman tame 

{Southern] 


At the sight which opend there 
[On] 


Sit, 


XII, 2 
XII, 4 


XIII, 4 
XV, 4 
XX, 2 

XXIIT, 3 


XXIV, 4 
XXIX, 4 
XXX. 1 Thro the gloomy night flashd 
ruddy bright 
[light] 
A thousand torches glow 
torches’] 
The vault rose high like the 
[cave] vaulted sky 
Jedwood axe 
A ponderous axe was sung 
{pencil correction followed by 
Lockhart] 
That glanced the warriors on 
{glared 
And moved not limb nor tongue 
nor] 
Save when Echoes aloof from the 
{where] vaulted roof 
To the wanderers measured steps 
replied. [wanderer’s step] 
At length before his wondering 
eyes [before] 
Appeard 
Descried a sword & horn 
[pencil correction followed by 
Lockhart] 
XL, 1 Now chuse thou here, quoth his 
leader pale 


XXX, 2 
XXX, 3 


XXXIII, 4 


XXXV, 2 
XXXVII, 2 
XXXVIII, 3 
XXXVIII, 4 
XXXIX, 1 


XXXIX, 4 


1 Words printed in Italics are erased in the 
MS., the words printed above them being 


written in as substitutes. 


pale,” crossed out penci 
To the fatal brand he minted his 
hand [mounted] 
XLIII, 3 On Carlisles wall & Berwick 
{Carlisle] withall 
[knighty] [si 
XLV, 3 Why drew ye not the 
sword 
erga correction followed by Lock. 
hart,— knighty ”’] 
XLVII, 3 A shapeless stone with lichen 
spreac [lichens] 


XLI, 1 


2. Scotr’s or THE ‘‘ SILKy.” 


That peculiar species of ghost, the Silky 
—formerly well known in Northumberland— 
used to make its appearance in silk whose 
swish could be distinctly heard. Some of 
these apparitions haunted wells, buildings, 
or bridges until the money buried there was 
found and put to some use, while others visi- 
ted scenes of crimes. 

One of the latter class had been, in the 
reign of William III, the mistress of the 
Duke of Argyle. After her sudden death at 
Chirton, near Shields, which gave rise to 
a popular suspicion of murder, her tortured 
spirit ‘‘ took its nocturnal rambles, dressed 
in brown silk, in the shady avenue that leads 
to Shields,’ thus giving it the name of 
““Silky’s Jane’’ (Eneas Mackenzie, ‘ An 
Historical . . . View of the County of North- 
umberland,’ 2d. ed., 1825, ii., 456, note, and 
‘A History of Northumberland,’ 1893-1930, 
vlii., 317). 

The Silky of Denton Hall, near Newcastle, 
has been described as an old woman witha 
““somewhat hard and severe’’ face who ap- 
peared to visitors at the manor-house in an 
out of date gown, ‘‘ the distinct rustle of 
whose silk’? was audible. M. A. Richard 
son, ‘ The Borderer’s Table Book,’ 1846, viii.. 
310-16 (also see vii., 181-85) tells us 

There is some obscure and dark rumour 
of secrets strangely obtained and enviously be. 
trayed by a rival sister, ending in deprivation 
of reason and death; and that the betrayer still 
walks by times in the deserted hall which she 
rendered tenantless, always prophetic of dis 
aster to those she encounters . . . Visitors ..: 
had actually given way to these terrors so far 
as to quit the house in consequence. 

The Rev. J. F. Bigge writes of his attend: 
ance on a woman named Pearson at Wel 
ton Mill: ‘‘ The old woman told me, a few 
days before her death, that she had seen 
Silky, the night before, sitting at the bot 
tom of her bed, dressed in silk’’ (See Trans 
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actions of the Tyneside Naturalists’ Field 
Club, 1850-64, v. 93; for fuller accounts of 
the Silky, in which an occasional likeness to 
the dobie and the brownie will be noticed, 
see William Henderson, ‘ Notes on the Folk- 
Lore of the Northern Counties,’ 1879, pp. 
968-70, and ‘ The Denham Tracts,’ ed. Dr. 
James Hardy, 1892, pp. 169-82). 

With these incidents in mind, we may 
readily see that Sir Walter Scott’s ‘The 
Tapestried Chamber,’ which appeared in 
‘The Keepsake’ for 1829, pp. 123-42, be- 
longs to the genre of Silky stories. Scott’s 
tale is set in the western counties of Eng- 
land, but his earlier ‘ Story of an Appart- 
tion’ (Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
iii, 1818, 705-707), which is undoubtedly 
closer to the narrative he received from 
Anna Seward at Lichfield in May, 1807, is 
set in the north of England (see my article 
‘Scott’s Prior Version of “ The Tapestried 
Chamber’ ’ (Modern Philology, 1933). In 
‘The Tapestried Chamber,’ General Browne 
occupies a comfortable old-fashioned room 1n 
Woodville Castle, where he is ‘‘ suddenly 
aroused by a sound like that of the rustling 
of a silken gown ’”’ (in Blackwood’s the dress 
is said to resemble ‘‘ the ancient silk robes 
represented in the pictures of English ladies 
of rank, painted three centuries ago”’). The 
woman’s face is corpse-like in its fixity, re- 
taining the traces of vile and hideous pas- 
sions. Before leaving the castle next morn- 
ing, the terrified general learns that ‘‘ the 
accursed hag who visited him last night ”’ 
had committed ‘‘ incest and unnatural mur- 
der’ in the apartment she haunts. 

As Miss Seward ‘‘ always affirmed that she 
had derived her information from an authen- 
tic source’? and ‘‘ suppressed the names of 
the two persons chiefly concerned,’’ we may 
suppose the story she told Scott to have been 
one of the numerous Silky legends formerly 
circulated with all the circumstantial detail 
of truth. The legend has thus won a cer- 
tain literary celebrity, but I doubt whether 
Scott knew ‘that his ‘‘ horrible spectre ’’ be- 
longed to a class of ghosts called Silkies. 


CotEMAN O. Parsons. 


" SET LAND.’’—Dr. Johnson, in his 
‘Journey to the Western Islands’ 
(1775) wrote :— 


The rent of Rum is not great. Mr. Maclean 
declared, that he should be very rich, if he 
could set his land at two-pence halfpenny an 
= ak 294; = ‘Works,’ ed. Murphy, 1824, 

ii, 368. 


It is remarkable that the Oxford Diction- 
ary has no quotation as modern as this for 
such a sense of “‘set.’? If it be assumed 
that the meaning is “ to fixe the value of 
(a thing) at so much’”’ (sense 89 in the Dic- 
tionary, marked ‘‘ obsolete or archaic ’’), the 
latest quotation in the Dictionary is from 
Pope (1713). If, however, the meaning is 
‘“‘to settle or dispose of (land),’’ given as 
obsolete (sense 69) in the Dictionary, the 
latest quotation there is c. 1320. The anony- 
mous German translator (Leipzig, 1775) 
takes it (rightly, I think) in the second sense 
rather than the first: ‘‘ wenn er seine Land- 
ereyen nur zu dritthalb Stiivern fur den 
Morgen Landes nutzen kénnte”’ (= ‘if he 
could use his lands, turn them to account.’’) 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


FOUR SEASONS.—An inquiry some 

years ago (in 1929, clvi. 378) about the 
origin of the pleasing word ‘“‘ Fall” for aut- 
umn brought answers (clvi. 428) which 
seemed to indicate that there never was an 
old Teutonic word for autumn in our lan- 
guage. A comparison, however, of the Ger- 
man appellations of the four seasons, Lenz, 
Sommer, Herbst, Winter, will show us that 
of old we had similar names, viz. ‘‘ Lenten,”’ 
Summer,”’ Harvest,’’ ‘‘ Winter.’’ ‘‘Len- 
ten”’ or Lent ’’ has been appropriated for 
ecclesiastical use and became obsolete as the 
name of spring. In ‘‘ Harvest’”’ the meto- 
nymic sense for “‘ crop’’ and the ensuing use 
of a verb with the meaning ‘‘ to gather the 
crop’’ has overshadowed the original sense 
until ‘harvest’? for ‘‘ autumn” also be- 
came obsolete. 

The ‘ New Oxford Dictionary’ gives var- 
ious quotations which confirm the former 
use of these words as names of seasons :— 

Ca. 1050 Byrhtferth’s Handboc in Anglia 
(1885) viii. 299. Tha feower timan .. . lengten, 
sumor, haerfest & winter. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) vi. 107, pe evenes 
of pe day and of pe nyght is ones in pe lente, 


and este in hervest. 
G. A. R. Goyte. 


VIII CENT. DINNER RULES.—A very 
bulky tome, ‘ Historic Notices of Rother- 
ham,’ by John Guest (1879) devotes a sec- 
tion to an account of the Walker family of 
Masbrough and Clifton. Amongst other de- 
tails there is given a copy of a curious 
scheme called “A Plan for Dinners, to be 
observed by the Families of the Walkers, 
March 18, 1795,’ which runs as follows :— 


To have no more dishes than four, consist- 
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ing of Fish, Soup, Pastry, Boil’d and Roast 
Meat, with the addition of 2 or 3 dishes of 
Vegetables. If the company consists of more 
than 12 a remove allowed. After these dishes 
are removed five plates allowed of Cheese, 
Sallad, Butter, Oat Cake and Radishes.—The 
dessert five dishes only. Only two sorts of 
foreign wines. Every deviation from_ these 
rules to be punished with a fine of half a 
guinea; the fines to be distributed amongst the 
poor once a year at least. ‘ 

Every question to be decided by a majority 
of the heads of families. 

These rules to be binding only when the com- 
pany consists of a majority of the family. 

A Treasurer to be appointed. No Healths at 
Dinner. 

No children under 7 years of age to be reck- 
oned as company. 


Signed by Susanna Waker. THOs. WALKER. 


M. WALKER. JoHN WALKER. 
Mary Waker. WALKER. 
Jo. WALKER. Saran WALKER. 


The heads of families at the time men- 
tioned were: Mrs. W., Mrs. S. W. and fam- 
ily, Josua, Jo, Thos and Jon» W. and fami- 
lies, Mrs. Parker and do., Mr. and Mrs. 
Lempriere. H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


BIRTH FREAKS.—A notable case of a 
man surmounting the serious drawback 
of being born minus all digits was Rupert 
Simms, the Staffordshire bookseller, author of 
‘ Bibliotheca Staffordiensis,’ who wrote a 
very legible writing with his right foot. 
Another similar instance was described on 
p. 9 of the Sunday Express for 22 Jan., 1933. 
William R. Watson, a Scottish-Canadian, 
aged thirty years, born with stumps only, in- 
stead of hands, has just completed a book, 
with his right foot, of which the first edi- 
tion is reported to be exhausted. It is en- 
titled ‘My Desire,’ and describes his early 
struggles, while pleading for more care and 
consideration for the physically handicapped. 
To his ability as an author, W. R. Watson 
adds the powers of an acceptable cartoonist, 
and of a tenor vocalist. 


The accidental death of a Stratford-on- 
Avon man recently, brought to light the 
curious fact that he was born minus thumb 
and fingers on the left hand, and never grew 
any on that limb. By strange coincidence, 
another Stratford-on-Avon native, a young 
woman, suffers from precisely the same natal 
defect, although in no way related to the de- 
ceased. 

In a small town of 10,000 population, this 
seems remarkable, and one queries the cause. 


Wma. Jaccarp. 


Readers’ Queries. 


HE SEASONAL FACTOR IN AGRI- 
CULTURE AND INDUSTRY.—I am 
completing a survey of the seasonal factor 
in British industry, and in connection with 
this I have been trying to discover to what 
extent workers in ages earlier than our own 
suffered the straits of seasonality. The prob- 
lem is a dual one :— 

(a) Seasonal fluctuation 
earnings of hired labourers. 

(b) Seasonal migration of workers in res. 
ponse to the varying rhythm of nature. 

(a) The vagaries of climate and custom 
must always have played their part in limit- 
ing supply and demand, though in earlier 
communities the number of independent pro- 
ducers and of employees partly supported 
by a subsidiary occupation, served to conceal 
market fluctuations. Prof. Knoop and Mr. 
G. P. Jones, in the last issue of ‘ Economic 
History,’ disclosed a wide seasonal variation 
in masons’ hours and wages in mediaeval 
England. Their investigations suggest that 
the normal working-day in summer was one 
of 12 hours, and that of winter 94 hours, 
whilst wages were reduced in winter by ap- 
proximately one-sixth. 

(b) The Statute of Labourers, 1351, ex- 
pressly exempted labourers from  Staffs., 
Lancs., Derby, Craven and the Welsh and 
Scottish marches coming to get in the har- 
vest of other counties. This is the earliest 
reference we can find to the movement of 
seasonal labourers in England. During the 
eighteenth century, despite the difficulties 
attending the crossing of the Solent Strait, 
large numbers of summer labourers entered 
the Isle of Wight. Driver (‘ Hampshire,’ 
London, 1794) records that for the harvest 
of 1793 nearly seven hundred labourers from 
Dorset and W. Somerset were employed in 
the Island. A hot press, out for the Navy 
at Portsmouth, threatened to discourage 
migration; but so essential were the men 
that special passes were procured for them 
by the influence of Wight landowners. 

Many of these men followed some vocation 
other than agriculture during winter. “In 
hay and harvest time,’’ wrote Forster in 
1767, (‘An Enquiry into Present High 
Price of Provisions,’ London, 1767) “ it 
is inconceivable what numbers of trades 
men and handicraftsmen flock into the 
country.’’ During the harvest the open- 
field farms presented a scene of intense activ- 
ity, but in winter threshing was the only 
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important occupation. With the fall of the 
year, therefore, the labourers returned to the 
mainland to eke out a precarious livelihood 
with the help of common rights or a sub- 
sidiary handicraft, supplementary aids 
which disappeared with the progress of the 
enclosure movement or dwindled before a 
developing factory system. 

Cut off by the sea from supplies of urban 
labour, Jersey presented a great contrast to 
the open-field system of the Isle of Wight, a 
system which depended on the acquisition of 
temporary labourers during the harvest sea- 
son. The small enclosures of the Channel 
Island, averaging less than 10 acres in ex- 
tent, had to be laboriously tilled by family 
labour alone, and to this day the Jerseyman 
works longer hours than any English farmer 
would ‘tolerate. In his Report to the Com- 
mittee of Agriculture, 1815, Quayle remarks 
of the Jersey farmer, ‘‘ His first object is 
not so much gain, or to raise disposable 
produce, as it is to manage his small domain 
in such a mode as to secure throughout the 
year a supply of those articles which his 
family require.’ Amongst a rural popula- 
tion there were only twenty-five seasonal lab- 
ourers to meet the harvest demand, and 
Quayle reports that had it not been for the 
help of a large English garrison, the harvest 
could not have been gathered in good con- 
dition. 

I should be glad of any other references to 
seasonal variations of the past and grateful 
to acknowledge my indebtedness. 

L. R. Woop. 

University College, Nottingham. 


(JOLLOQUIALISMS OF 1817.— Can any 
of your readers supply me with the 
meaning of the following passage :— 


Maxse pulled up his team at Long Clawson, 
and called for “a pint of all nations” ex- 
claiming, “ V’ll have a shy, if I lose my stick.” 
Suffolk Gooch seconded the motion “a glass 
of blue ruin, or a gin and nothing, which- 
ever the Mrs. pleases.” 

This appears in a letter written by Parson 
Empson in 1817. 

Guy Pacer. 


[XCHANGE OF INFANTS IN FICTION. 

—The recent publication by Mr. Wode- 
house of a novel—‘ If I Were You ’—based 
on the old theme of the interchange of babies 
Y a nurse, so that her own child should 
take the place of the heir, induces me to 
ask whether anyone has compiled a list of 
stories which rely on the exchange of infants 
or similar trickery, or unintentional con- 


fusion between a couple. Gilbert poked fun 
at this theme in the Savoy Operas, but evi- 
dently failed to kill it. Such tales might, 
it seems to me, be classified under ten heads: 

(1) The substitution by the nurse of her 
own child for her nursling, ut supra. This 
idea was used by Henry Kingsley in ‘ Rav- 
enshoe,’ where I always thought the tame 
acceptance of the nurse’s story incredible; 
as it was so obvious that a woman who was 
unscrupulous enough to make such a change 
would be unscrupulous enough to assert 
falsely that she had done so and that her 
son was really the heir. 

(2) The substitution of a living infant for 
one dead or stillborn, in order to provide 
an heir to titles and/or estates. I feel sure 
that I have read a novel with this motive, 
but cannot recall it. 

(3) The substitution of a dead infant for 
a living one, in order to divert titles and/or 
estates to a younger branch. This was the 
story invented to connect that amazing young 
impostor, Kaspar Hauser, with the ruling 
house of Baden. I see that Octave Aubry 
has written a novel, ‘Gaspard Hauser,’ 
which I suppose is founded on his story. 

(4) The substitution of a male infant for 
a female, in order to provide an heir to 
titles and/or estates. Used by Marryat in 
‘ Peter Simple,’ and by Hacklander in ‘ Der 
Wechsel des Lebens.’ 

(5) The substitution of a female infant for 
a male, in order to divert titles and/or 
estates, entailed on the male line, to a 
younger branch. 

(6) The registration of a female infant as 
a male, with a view to bringing it up as a 
boy, in order to inherit titles and/or estates 
entailed on the male line. Used by Edgar 
Wallace in ‘ The Man Who Bought London.’ 

(7) The registration of a male infant as 
a female, with a view to bringing it up as 
a girl, in order to divert titles and/or estates 
entailed on the male line, to a younger 
branch. A friend told me that he was sure 
he had once read a novel with this theme, 
but he could not remember any details. 

(8) The introduction of an alien infant 
when there has been no birth at all, in 
order to provide an heir to titles and/or 
estates, or a child desired by the father. 
Used by Charles Kingsley in ‘ Hypatia.’ 

(9) The kidnapping of an infant, with the 
allegation that it died shortly after birth, 
in order to divert titles and/or estates to 
a younger line. Used by Jennie Chappell in 
children’s book, ‘The Mystery of Kittiec- 

oy. 
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(10) Unintentional confusion between in- 
fants of the same sex, so that it is uncertain 
which infant belongs to which parents. 
Used by Wilkie Collins in a short story, 
‘Picking Up Waifs at Sea,’ included in 
‘Tom Tiddler’s Ground.’ I remember read- 
ing this in an old bound volume of All the 
Year Round when I was a boy, but I recently 
picked it up as a separate booklet. Also 
used by Ethel Turner in a children’s book, 
‘ The Secret of the Sea.’ 

No doubt many other examples of most, 
if not all, of these classes, could be added. 
I have not attempted any research, but have 
merely jotted down such instances as I hap- 
pen to have come across and to remember. 


G. H. WHITE. 


222, South Norwood Hill. 


UEEN ANNE’S CHILDREN.—In a re- 
cent examination paper I came across 
the question as to how many children were 
born to Queen Anne. I have consulted the 
usual authorities and find a great difference 
of opinion as to the number, though most 
state that she had seventeen. Others say 
eleven and, again, others nineteen. This 
should not be a difficult question to answer, 
and I shall be grateful to any of your readers 
who can give me authoritative information. 


G. J. S. Goopncer. 


ILLIAM WENTWORTH.—He was the 
elder son of Thomas, 2nd Lord Went- 
worth, and married Elizabeth, dau. of Lord 
Burleigh. His ‘‘ late lamented decease ’’ is 
mentioned in a letter dated 26 Nov. 1582 in 
the Cecil Papers preserved at Hatfield. I 
shall be glad to know the dates of his birth, 

marriage and death. 

J. B. WHITMORE. 


ARY MAYHEW.—Mary, wife of Thomas 
Mayhew of Colchester, attorney, d. 21 
July 1714 in the thirty-third year of her 
age. Her marriage took place in or before 
1712. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply 
details of her parentage ? 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


ORRIS GOULSTON.—He was only son 

of Sir William Goulston, Kt., by Fredis- 
wed, daughter of Robert Morris of Abing- 
don, Berks., who afterwards married Sir 
James Etheredge. He was born in 1680, 
and is stated in Miscellanea Genealogica et 
Heraldica, New Ser., i., 213, to have mar- 
ried. I shall be glad to have particulars 
of this marriage and of any issue of it, and 


of the date and place of his death. 
J. B. 


ARIONETTES IN XIX CENT. LON- 
DON.—The Illustrated London News of 
17 Jan., 1852, reported the opening of the 
Royal Marionette Theatre in Adelaide 
Street. Who were the showmen concerned 
in this enterprise? During the summer of 
the same year a marionette company played 
in the small theatre at Cremorne Gardens. 
Was this the same one? 

In the 1820’s, according to the number of 
the News mentioned above, there had been 
an elaborate marionette theatre in the old 
Argyle Rooms, Regent Street. I should 
like particulars about it. 

Paut McPuar try. 

Birmingham, Michigan. 


BARTON.” —Is it a fact that estates or 
farms were called ‘‘bartons ’’ only if 
of an acreage of not less than 400? 


‘RANCIS LUDLOW HOLT (1780-1844) 
(See cxlvi. 84).—He was son of Dr. Lud- 
low Sneyd Holt, LL.D., (1756-1806), Rector 
of North Repps, and Jane Jones of Bermuda 
(1759-1789) whom he married there in 1776. 
The parentage of Mrs. Holt could probably 
be discovered from contemporary issues of 
the Bermuda Gazette. Where can I see this? 
It is not in the British Museum. 


CHARLES Evans. 
HE COCKED HAT, INN SIGN. — Jus 


tices are so tardy in granting new licences, 
and even in the transfer of licences, that the 
following notes regarding the origin of an 
inn-sign may be worth recording. For the 
following particulars, which have been kindly 
confirmed by a director of the owning brew- 
ery, I am indebted to the Nottingham Even- 
ing Post for Dec. 17, 1932 :— 

A new hotel, which is regarded as absolutely 
the last word in hotel construction, was opened 
to-day on the Apsley Estate by Messrs. 
Hanson’s, of Kimberley [Notts.]. The new 
house, which is situated in Broxtowe-lane, near 
Newhaven-road, has been temporarily called 
“The Newhaven,” and in this name an appli- 
cation was made to the justices at Nottingham 
Shire Hall to-day. The request was for the 
transfer to the new house of the licence of 
the old Great Northern Hotel, Kimberley. 


This was granted. The names is_ shortly 
to be changed to “The Cocked Hat,” 
and the manner in which this name 


was arrived at is rather intriguing. It 
was considered that civic and national digni- 
ties wear cocked hats on State occasions, an 
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this form of headgear is regarded as the most 
fnished form of attire As the new hotel is 
also deemed to be the most up-to-date of its 
kind, the term “‘ The Cocked fiat ” has been 
chosen. 

In an extensive list of inn-signs, I cannot 
trace a Cocked Hat. Particulars of any inn 
of this name, either in existence or defunct, 
will be much appreciated. 

A. L. Cox. 

Market Place, Burgh, Lincs. 


HEFFIELD BROTHERS, ‘‘PILGRIMS” 
TO NEW ENGLAND.—Not long after 
the sailing of the Mayflower from Plymouth, 
it is said that a ship sailed from Boston, 
Lincs., to New England, with another com- 
pany of “ Pilgrims.”” Can any reader in- 
form me if such was the case, if the names 
of the ‘‘ Pilgrims ’’ are known, and in par- 
ticular if there were two brothers of the name 
of Sheffield among them? There is a tradi- 
tion to that effect in the Sheffield family, now 
citizens of the U.S.A. If a reader could 
tell me who these Sheffield brothers were, I 

should be glad of the information. 

W. M. B. 


Evelyns, Nutfield, Surrey. 


AUNTLEROY COSTUME.—It would be 
of considerable interest to ‘those who 
study the history of costume if recollections 
could be recounted of the ornamental and 
somewhat feminine costumes which were 
worn by little boys some fifty years ago. In 
particular, what were the feelings and ex- 
periences of those who wore the Fauntleroy 
costume? Was it regarded by them with 
dislike, and were they subjected to teasing 
and derision on account of the Fauntleroy 

curls? 

Country. 


MERRETT FAMILY.—I should be glad of 

further information concerning the 
family of Merrett of Probus, Cornwall. 
Vivian’s ‘ Visitations ’ of that county record 
no pedigree of any person of the name, but 
I gather a few scattered details from 
Vivian’s pedigrees of other families. Un- 
fortunately I can give few dates in connec- 
tion with these Merretts. 

John Merrett m. Mary, dau. of Thomas 
Hearle (or Herle) of Prideaux by his wife 
Jenefer, dau. of Sir Hugh Trevanion (see 
pedigree of Hearle of Prideaux). The Sir 
Hugh Trevanion here referred to is perhaps 
the same who was Sheriff of Cornwall in 
1543 ; he was b. in or before 1500. This could 
be checked from the Trevanion pedigree, of 
which I have no full copy at hand. 


John Trehane of Trehane in Probus, arm., 
living 1620, m. ‘“‘ Elizab. Da. of John Mer- 
rett of Probus in Cornw., Gent.’’ (see ped. 
of Trehane). Of this marriage there were 
but four children, all girls, who m. respec-- 
tively with Scawen, Kendall, Courtenay, 
and Verman (ibid.). 

Richard Trenwith of St. Earth m. ‘‘Ann, 
Da. of John Merritt [sic] of Probus in Com. 
Cornwall’? (see ped. of Trenwith of Tren- 
with). 

John Merrett m. at Padstow 3 May 1659 
Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas Lawrence ot 
Padstow (see ped. of Lawrence of Launces- 
ton). 

Four John Merretts are mentioned above; 
are they reducible to a lesser number? For 
example, was the John M. who married 
Mary Hearle identical with the father of 
Mrs. Trehane? 

Richard Merrett married Blanche, dau. of 
David Pendarves of Crowan (see ped. of 
Pendarves of Pendarves). 

One of the Hexts married —- Merrett, dau. 
of — Merrett of Trelowthas in Probus; the 
Hexts of Trenarren descend from this mar- 
riage (see ped. of Hext). From Vivian, p. 
640, it appears that Mrs. Hext’s father was 
one Richard Merrett. 

Were the two Richard Merretts identical ? 

Any information, particularly when it 
elucidates the ascending pedigree of Eliza- 
beth Trehane, née Merrett, will be much 


valued. 
F. H. M. Hueco. 


15, Allez Street, Guernsey. 


ILLIAM MARKS HUGO, MASONIC 

WRITER.—I should be grateful for bio- 
graphical and genealogical details concern- 
ing the William Marks Hugo who wrote 
‘*The Origin and Antiquity of Freemasonry, 
with its rites and ceremonies; traced from 
ancient to modern times, in a_ series of 
essays .. . Revised by... F. W. Bullock ” 
[‘‘ pp. xxv. 312. J. H. Sherring and Co. : 
Adelaide, 1885. 80’’] (See the British 
Museum Catalogue of Printed Books, 1881- 
1896, Supplement, vol. xcvi.). He was pos- 
sibly related to certain Cornish Hugos who 
settled in Australia. Perhaps I should add 
that I am not myself connected with Free- 
masonry, and am interested in the genealogi- 


cal problem only. 
F. H. M. Hueco. 


MALE HERALD.—Why has no woman: 
ever been made a herald ? 


CuRIOosITY. 
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CUSTOS ROTULORUM. 
(clxiv. 43). 


and the last 


PRIOR to the reign of Henry VIII the | 
Sheriff was ‘‘ the Governor of the Shire, | 


the Captain of its forces, the President of its 
Court ’’—but by the Statute of 37 Hen. VIII 
the office of Lord Lieutenant was created. 
Although the County Court of the Sheriff 
still existed its importance had been for 
some time diminishing owing to the growth 
of the power of the Justices of the Peace 
first constituted under Edward III. In the 
reign of Henry VIII it became the custom 
to designate in the Commission of the Peace 
one of the leading Justices of the County as 
Custos Rotulorum or ‘‘ keeper of the Rolls 
of the Peace’’: a man who, according to 
Lambarde (‘ Kirenarcha’) was “ especially 
picked out either for wisdom, countenance or 
eredit.’’ Occasionally the office of Custos 
Rotulorum was combined with that of Lord 
Lieutenant, but it was not until the reign of 
William and Mary that it became usual 
(though not universal) to combine the two 
offices. They continued to be separate 
appointments, the former being made _ by 
Letters Patent, the latter under writ of 
Privy Seal. 

By 1689 the General Session of the Justices 
of the County had become the supreme 
county authority. The Custos Rotulorum, 
who appointed the Clerk of the Peace, pre- 
sided; but there was no official rule. In the 
eighteenth century this custom fell into 
desuetude. The Justices chose chairmen 
ad hoc, or sometimes acted without any 
chairman at all; but before the middle of 
the century it became the custom to appoint 
a regular chairman of Quarter Sessions. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century also 
it had become, at any rate in the county of 
Surrey, invariable for the Lord Lieutenant 
to hold the office of Custos Rotulorum. 

ONsLow. 

Clandon Park, Guildford. 


The following description of this officer is 
from ‘ Minutes of Proceedings in Quarter 
Sessions—Kesteven—1674-1695,’ Lincoln Re- 


cord Society, vol. xxv., 1931, vol. i., p. 
XXXvii. :— 
Unlike the lord lieutenant, the “ Custos 


Rotulorum ” held an ancient office. Before 
1688, save for four years, the appointment was 
made by the Lord Chancellor, the “ custos ” be- 


| ing especially chosen for his sagacity, and in 


virtue of his social standing in the shire. He 
was always one of the quorum, and invariably 
was regarded with deference. As_ his title, 
“assignavimus ” of his commis. 
sion show, he had custody of all documents, 
writs, precepts, recognizances, presentments 
and indictments, upon which — proceedings 
turned, and he was required to produce them 
at Quarter Sessions. He was authorized to 


appoint annually the two justices who had 
| oversight of the Sheriff's books (11 Hen. VII, c. 
| 15), he had custody of the enrolments of bar- 
| gains and sales (27 Hen. VIII, c. 16), he could 
| take the oath of an Under-Sheriff, and finally 


he appointed the Clerk of the Peace. 


The American derivation of “‘ high cocka- 
lorum ”’ from Custos Rotulorum is not borne 
out by the N.KE.D., which traces this to 
cock,”’ playful, arbitrary, or to a verb “‘to 
crow.’’ It was applied in 1715 to the Jaco- 
bite Marquis of Huntley, son of the Duke 
of Gordon, as a self-important little man. 
It was also a boys’ game, which the Dic- 
tionary describes like as it was played in- 
doors at my first school in Rickmansworth, 
1860-2; a bigger boy bent down with his 
head and hands to a wall, another, likewise 
bent, held on to him, then another, until a 
chain of backs was formed; then the smaller 
boys, one after another, ran and_ sprang 
along the chain, shouting ‘‘ High cocka- 
lorum, jig, jig, jig,’’ until all were seated 
on the backs, or the chain subsided in a gen- 
era] medley. The words were an ejaculation 
in common use, there being a song thus named 
about 1800; also a game of cards. 

ALFRED WELBY. 
Lt.-Colonel. 


He is the principal justice, and so always 
a justice of the quorum, but the converse 
obviously does not hold good. The Ameri- 
can statement is incorrect. 


R. S. B. 
DEPENDS ON WHOSE OX IS 
GORED”: ORIGIN OF PHRASE 


SOUGHT (clxiii. 427).—There would seem 
to be little doubt that this phrase originated 


from a fable written by the American lexi- 


cographer, Noah Webster (1758-1843). The 
following is copied from p. 97 of ‘ The 
American Spelling Book: Thomas and 
Andrews’s First Edition, with additional 
Lessons, corrected by the Author. Printed 
at Boston . . . MDCCLxXxxIx,’’ where it is 
accompanied by an illustration :— 
Fable VIII. The Partial Judge. 
A Farmer came to a neighboring Lawyer, 
expressing great concern for an accident which 
he said had just happened. One of your oxen, 
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continued he, has just been gored by an un- 
lucky bull of mine, and I B orink's be glad to 
know how I am to make reparation. Thou 
are a very honest fellow, replied the Lawyer, 
and wilt not think it unreasonable that I ex- 
pect one of your oxen in return. It is no more 
than justice, quoth the Farmer, to be sure; 
but what did I say ?—I mistake—It is your bull 
that has killed one of my oxen. Indeed! says 
the Lawyer, that alters the case. I must in- 
uire into the affair; and if—And if! said the 
armer, the business I find would have been 
concluded without an if had you been as ready 
to do justice to others as to exact it from them. 

Though ‘The American Spelling Book’ 
was first published in 1789 under that title, 
it had originally appeared in 1783 as Part 
I of Webster’s ‘A Grammatical Institute, 
of the English Language.’ No library in 
Boston owns a copy of the first and second 
editions of Part I of that work, but a copy 
of ‘The Third Edition, corrected and im- 
proved,”’ published at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, in 1784, contains no ‘‘ Fables’’ at all. 
Hence it may be fairly assumed that the 
Fables first appeared in ‘ The American Spel- 
ling Book’ of 1789. 

It is easy to see how the phrase, if derived 
from the above fable, should have passed 
into the language, for, as was stated a few 
years ago, ‘Other spelling books appeared, 
some rivals, some imitations, but none ever 
approached the ‘ American Spelling Book’ 
in popularity.’’ In 1818 Webster himself 
asserted that ‘‘ the sales of the American 
Spelling Book, since its first publication, 
amount to more than five millions of copies, 
and they are annually increasing.’’ A few 
years later, the publisher stated that one 
million copies were sold annually. In 1837 
Webster gave the number of copies sold to 
date as ‘‘at least fifteen million.’”? By 1865 
the total circulation had been about forty- 
two million copies. From 1876 to 1890 the 
sales were about 11,500,000 copies. ‘‘ The 
present generation of living men and 
women,”’ declared a writer in 1865, ‘‘ when 
they go back in memory to their early school 
days, find their thoughts resting upon this, 
as their only and all-important textbook ”’ 
(See G. P. Krapp’s ‘ The English Language 
in America,’ 1925, i. 339). 

Is the phrase known in England ? 


avi. 


(‘ASTLE INN AND CASTLE TAVERN, 
WOOD STREET (elxiii. 478; clxiv. 


31).—A few more particulars of these two 
houses may be of interest. 

_ The Castle Inn was one of the London 
mms ‘‘seen and viewed ’’ for the accommo- 


dation of some of the followers and horses 
accompanying the Emperor Charles V on his 
visit to Henry VIII in 1522 :— 

“Item, the signe of the Castell in Wode 
Street; xij beddes, a stable for xxiij ‘horses.”’ 
(Rutland Papers, (‘amden Society). 

In the State Papers, Henry VIII (2807), 
1523, it appears that the innholder there 
died by (or under!) the hands of a barber- 
surgeon, very probably without any evil in- 
tention on the part of the latter. 

Grants in January — William Leego, als 
Lethego, of London barber-surgeon. Pardon 
for the murder of John Bristall at Bristall’s 
house called the Castle in Wood Street, parish 
of St. Michael, in the Ward of Creplegate 
within. 

In another paper (4029) of 1528, amongst 
other persons accused of heresy, we learn 
that 

Mother Bristow, dwelling at the Castle in 
Wood Street, had the Gospel of Luke in Eng- 
lish from him [Hacket, I think], which he had 
of Thomas Blissed of Swan Alley, Coleman 
Street. 

Other cases of persons reading unlawful 
books are mentioned. 

1 had the curiosity to look up the will of 
John Brystowe, innholder, St. Michael, Wood 
Street—l Aug., 1522, at Somerset House. 
(Commissary London, Register Tunstall) :— 

John Brystowe, citizen and Inholder . . . to 
be buried in the church of saint Mighell in 
Woodestrete. (He left bequests to] Margaret 
Dyer, his maydeservant, and to seven house- 
holders dwelling in the Aley in the parish of 
St. Albans “ next adjoinyng unto my house.” 
Johan his wife and Roger Barker, inholder, 
were his executors, and Thomas Woode, in- 
holder, overseer. 

The Emperor appears to have arrived in 
England at the end of May, and to have re- 
turned from Southampton on 1 July, so, as a 
matter of curiosity, it is permissible to won- 
der whether ‘‘William Lethego”’ had anything 
to do with the Flemish or Spanish visitors. 
It would be interesting to know whether the 
Barber-Surgeons’ Company has any record 
of him! 

Both the Castell in Wode Strete, and the 
Axe in Aldermanbury, are mentioned in the 
records of the Brewers’ Company in Henry 
V/VI’s_ time, 1419-23. Many ancient 
brewhouses became well-known inns later on 
—and probably had the ‘‘tap’’ for ale, 
which still survives in many country inns. 


K. Rocers. 


In ‘Inns and Taverns of Old London,’ by 
Philip Norman, in the English Illustrated 
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Magazine for December, 1890, we read :— 


The names of those famous coaching inns— 
the Blossoms, Laurence Lane—the Swan-with- 
two-necks—the Castle, Wood Street, and others 
—are still preserved, their sites being occupied 
by important receiving houses for goods by road 
and rail; the old frontage of the Castle is there 
still, the name carved on a stone. 


A. L. Cox. 
DLAT” (clxiv. 38).—My recollection is 
that the word ‘‘Plat’’ is used in 
Devonshire as an alternative for “‘ plot,’’ or 


a small piece of land. This view is to some 
extent borne out by an American correspon- 
dent, wiho recently asked me whether an 
estate or farm mentioned can be found in 
the ‘‘ plat book of the County of Devon.’’ 
I have never heard of a ‘‘ plat book’’ in 
connection with manors or estates, but it 
would appear that a ‘‘ plat book ’’ for re- 
cording plots or small enclosures of land is 
familiar to American genealogists. 


H. Tapiey-Sopprr. 


I have on my property here in Surrey a 
meadow known as “‘ Poison Plats.’’ It is 
low-lying; a stream runs through it, and it 
is often inundated. We have always 
imagined that ‘‘ poison’’ was a corruption 
of ‘‘ poisson ’’’ and ‘‘ plat’’ the flat low-lying 
situation. 

If, however, ‘‘ plat’? may denote a culvert 
or a watercourse it may refer to the stream 
or to the drains in the field which may have 
acted as a fish-trap. 

This is, so far as I know, the only ‘‘ plat ” 
in this part of the world. 

ONsLow. 

Clandon Park, Guildford. 


This word, discussed by Mr. F. H. CHeet- 
HAM at the reference, occurs in Milton’s 
‘Il Penseroso ’ :— 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground 

I hear the far-off curfew sound. 
The suggestion here surely is that of a raised 
or rising meadow and not a _ foot-bridge, 
stream, or gutter; though Mr. A. S. Boyd 
is quoted as saying that he has never come 
across the word used with any other mean- 
ing than a “small foot-bridge.”’ 

Perhaps he is referring to the use of the 
word in Cheshire only ? 


ArtTHur J. WILcox. 
()SSUARIES (clxiv. 41).—In 1931 I reprin- 
ted an enlarged edition of my 1910 bro- 


chure on this subject. It is again out of print 
but both editions may be seen at the British 


Museum, under the title ‘The Dance of 
Death.’ 

The principal ossuaries described from my 
own personal observations are at Rothesay 
(N.B.); the Carmelite Convent at Paris; §, 
Pol de Leon; Hythe (Kent) ; La Begomia (Bil- 
bao); St. Michel (Bordeaux) ; Guimiliau and 
S. Thegounec (both in Brittany); the Cap- 
pucini at Rome and at Monreale (Palermo); 


| Stars (Switderland) ; Hallstatt (Salzkammer- 
gut); S. Gildas-de-Rhuys; 8. Ulrich at Augs. 
| burg. The Hallstatt ossuary (still in use) 
is most curious. 

And am I not right in remembering a 
_brick ossuary in good repair at Rye, in 
| Sussex ? 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


In Grantham Church, under the S. Chan- 
cel chapel, the Lady Chapel, is a crypt; the 
_ western portion of this was, in 1857, accord- 
| ing to Street’s ‘ Historical Notes,’ nearly 
full of bones, which have long since been re- 
moved; as no tradition attached to them, 
they were probably bones displaced by sue- 
ceeding burials, for the churchyard, in old 
days the only cemetery, is small for the size 
of the town, so that it must often have be- 
come overcrowded. 


ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel, 


The wardens’ accounts of Childwall 
Church, Co. Lancs., state that in 1723 a bone- 
house or limehouse was built on the north 
side of the church, next to the tower. This 
suggests rather the destruction rather than 
the preservation of the bones. 

Cox, ‘ Churchwardens’ Accounts,’ p. 169, 
refers to bone-holes or charnel-houses at Holy 
Trinity, Cambridge, (1511), St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, (1616) and St. Mary, War 
wick (1654). Many churches were so full of 
bones that they had to be got rid of by bury- 
ing or burning. 

R. S. B. 


In ‘Curiosities of Natural History,’ by 
Frank T. Buckland, 4th Series, 1888, this 
subject is dealt with. Ossuaries at Ripon, 
Hythe, Rothwell (Northants) and St. Mary, 
Nottingham, are noted, and there is mention 
of one in a village in ‘‘ North Hampshire,” 
reported by the Rev. Henry Heming (? the 
vicar of the parish). 

P. D. M. 
THE JEWS IN ENGLAND: REMOVAL 
OF DISABILITIES (clxiv. 43). — In 
1723, an Act was passed to enable Jews to 
acquire land in England. Another Act of 
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1835 enabled Mr. David Salomons to act as 
Sheriff of London. An Act of 1846 relieved 
Jews elected to municipal office from taking 
oaths. One in 1858 enabled Jews to sit in 
Parliament by resolution of both houses, 
though it excluded them from being justices, 
or guardians, or Regent, Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Keeper, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, or 
High Commissioner of the Church of Scot- 
land. A Jew cannot present to any bene- 
fice, although the right to do so belongs to 
an office in the gift of the Crown which the 
Jew happens to hold. Jews may be sworn 
on the Old Testament, wearing their hats 
and saying ‘‘ So help me, Jehovah,’’ instead 
of the usual way. The first Jewish knight 
was, I believe, Sir Moses Montefiore (1837) 
and the first Jewish Lord Mayor of London 
was Alderman Salomons (1855). 


UBLIC HOUSE NAMES: EXPLANA- 

TION SOUGHT (clxiv. 8, 50, 66).—Snig’s 
Foot.—The name of the Snig’s Foot Inn in 
Church Street, Ormskirk, has puzzled local 
antiquaries. One of them, while speaking 
of the name as_ ‘“ incomprehensible,’ 
suggested that it might be a humorous trans- 
position of the crest of the Halsalls of Hal- 
sall—a snake’s head, erased. But this is 
not likely, and has not been generally 
accepted. Halsall parish adjoins that of 
Ormskirk. The use of the term “snig ’’ for 
an eel, especially a young or small eel, is 
pretty widely distributed. Wright allots it 
to no less than fourteen localities, as far 
apart as Cumberland and the Isle of Wight, 
and including Ireland. Two place-names, 
one ‘‘ Old Sniggery ’’ and the other ‘‘ New 
Sniggery,’’ are recorded in the old one-inch 
Ordnance Survey Map of Lancashire near 
to Hightown, between Liverpool and South- 
port, and not far from the mouth of the 
river Alt. A railway crossing near by is to- 
day known as “‘ Sniggery Crossing.’? The 
Alt discharges through mud-banks and was 
formerly rich in eels. A trap or eel fishery 
was known as a ‘‘ sniggery.’’ Is the ‘‘ Snig’s 
Foot ’’ at Ormskirk unique as an inn sign, 
or does the name occur elsewhere ? 


F. H. C. 


Kel’s Foot.—It is quite noteworthy that 
the Kel’s Foot sign is at Ormesby, while the 
Snig’s Foot is at Ormskirk — Orm being 
clearly a snake, reptile, or ‘‘ worm.’’ It 
looks as though the name rests on a misunder- 
standing of some much more ancient style; 
and I should not be surprised to find that 


‘* Foot ’’ itself has some more obscure mean- 
ing. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


(08 HALL (clxiii. 158, 211, 250, 286, 392). 
—The ‘Glossary for Manley and Cor- 
ringham Wap.: Lines.’ (E. Peacock. 1877. 
English Dialect Soc. Series C, No. vi.) 
gives the following in relation to a small 
house of this name in Kirton-in-Lindsey : 
There is some reason for believing it to stand | 
on the site of the prison of the Lord of the 
Manor. Mr. W. E. Howlett suggests that it 
stands on the site of the market or weigh- 
house, and that Cob is akin to the A. S. Ceap. 
“Cob Castle” a prison... North. Wright, 
Gloss. sub voce. The N.E. tower of Lincoln 
Castle is called Cobb-Hall, age from the 
practice of beating delinquents with a leathern 
belt.—Sir C. H. J. Anderson’s ‘ Guide to Lin- 
coln,’ 152. 
ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


SI: IVEL (clxiv. 43).—This is probably a 

river canonised by folk-lore. The ancient 
name of Ilchester was Ivelchester, the Roman 
castrum on the river Ivel or Gevil, which 
may mean a fork of it, or a confluence of 
its waters. The name was sibly applied 


‘to the district around. Another stream with 


this British name was near Biggleswade, 
where the parishes of Northh-ill and South- 
h-ill preserve it. Also it appears in Gavyl- 
ton = Yeovilton. Cal. Chart. R. II., 404 
(See ‘ British Place-Names in their Histori- 
cal Setting,’ E. McClure, 1910). 

There was a St. Ives, al. Ivo, of Brittany, 
commemorated May 19 or April 25, but it 
seems unlikely that his name passed into 
Somerset, and became corrupted. It is more 
probable that the river acquired the holy 
prefix through popular imagination. 

ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


GTRENAE: STRENIA (clxiv. 29, 68). — 
Augustine, ‘ De Civitate Dei,’ iv. 16, 
enumerating certain Roman goddesses and 
their supposed powers, mentions Strenia, 
whose property was to make men vigorous: 
“cum deos singulos singulis rebus et paene 
singulis motibus adtribuerent, vocaverunt 
... deam Streniam, quae faceret strenuum.”’ 
According to T. G. Tucker, ‘A Concise 
Etymological Dictionary of Latin,’ Halle 
(Saale), 1931, Latin strenuus, ‘ brisk, vig- 
orous,”’ is ate with Greek  orpnvns 
‘‘strong, harsh’’; Welsh ftrin, ‘‘ fighting, 
work ’’; Old Bulgarian strada, ‘ work’’; 
English strife (which has come to us from 
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French, but is probably Teutonic in origin) ; 
German streit, *‘ quarrel, strife.’’ He thinks 
the primary meaning of the root is “ to move 
quickly,’? which, applied to light, has pro- 
duced words such as Latin stella, ‘‘ star’’; 
Greek oreporn ‘flash of lightning ; German 
strahl, ray, beam” (originally “ flash of 
lightning ’’). He also states that strena is 
on record as the word for ‘‘health’’ in the 
language of the Sabines. The French 
étrennes, he points out, is from strenna, a 
later form of the Latin word. 
L. R. M. Srracuan. 
Birmingham University. 


UERIES FROM GIBBON’S ‘ DECLINE 
AND FALL’ (clxiv. 44).—1. Bu lzak, 
also spelt Budjak and Budschak, is the steppe 
land of Bessarabia, near the mouth of the 
Danube and the coast of the Black Sea. 

2. The Triballi were a people of Lower 
Moesia rather than of Thrace, mentioned by 
Pliny, and occupying an area between the 
Danube and the Morava, in the modern 
Serbia and Bulgaria. 

3. Should not “ the promontory Capella”’ 
(so printed in Bohn’s and in Bury’s edition 
of Gibbon) be Carpella? It is so named in 
W. and A. K. Johnston’s ‘The World: a 
Classical Atlas’; and I find ‘‘ C. Karpella ”’ 
on a map of ‘The Eastern Part of the 
Ancient Persian Empire,’ by G. Long, M.A., 
(published by Baldwin and Cradock, 47, 
Paternoster Row, Dec. 1, 1831). This map 
places Tesa (which is the spelling in Bury’s 
Gibbon, 1896, i., 204, n. 40) about 60° 30’ 
east of Greenwich, where on a modern map 
I find Tchaubar (map of Persia in ‘ The 
Century Atlas,’ edited by J. G. Bartholomew, 
London, John Walker [about 1895]), or 
Tschahbar (Meyer’s ‘ Konversations-Lexi- 
kon,’ 1890, art. ‘Persien’). The names 
most resembling Goadel on this last map are 
Guatar and, farther east, Gwadar. They 
appeareas Gwuttur and Gwadar on the Eng- 
lish map, which, by the way, gives Gibbon’s 
Macran as Mekran, a part of Baluchistan. 

4. Modain, or Modayn = Ctesiphon. Else- 
where (near the beginning of chapter li.) 
Gibbon calls it ‘‘ Madayn,’’ and the editor 
of Bohn’s Gibbon quotes Layard: ‘‘ Ctesi- 
phon and Selencia received from the Arabs 
the name of Al Madain, or the twin cities.”’ 


L. R. M. Stracwan. 


(CHRISTIAN NAME TROTH (elxiv. 11, 

52).—Mr. SEeTon-ANDERSON says that the 
William Bradshaigh who married Troth was 
the son of Sir William Bradshaigh by his 


haigh Chapel 


second wife Margaret, ete. In the pedigree 
of the Bradshaigh family in Croston’s edi- 
tion of Baines’s ‘ History of the Co. Pal. 
of the D. of Lancaster,’ vol. iv. (1891) Mavr- 
garet is given as Sir William’s first wife, 
and ‘‘ Dorothy, daughter of . . . Butler of 
Co. Southampton”’ is given as his second wife. 
No issue of the marriage with Margaret is 
given, though issue is indicated. No issue 
is indicated for the marriage with Dorothy. 
Sir William died in 1649. 
A. J. 


MA8’s CROSS LEGEND (elxiv. 52;  s.v, 

‘Christian Name Troth’).—Since Mr. 
SETON-ANDERSON has printed a brief outline 
of this legend in ‘N. and Q.’ as if the de- 
tails were a matter of history, it is as well 
to point out that it is a legend; that there 
are three different versions of the legend ; and 
like all legends it is an amalgam of fact and 
fiction. The personal facts relating to Sir 


| William Bradshaigh as determined from te- 


cords (chiefly in the P.R.O.), by the Rev. 
T. C. Porteus in his ‘ New Light on the Mab’s 
Cross Legend’ (1923) are that he was out- 
lawed for conniving at the death of Sir Henry 
Bury, which occurred in the Banastre Rebel- 
lion in 1315. He was pardoned in 1318, 
when it was shown he was not guilty, but 
either he did not hear of it or feared to 
return till after the fall of Thomas, Earl 
of Lancaster, in 1322, and his favourite, Sir 
Richard Holland. He was thus absent eight 
years, not ten years as the legend states, and 
certainly he had no connection with the 
“Holy Wars.’’ In 1323 he again engaged 
in a feud with the Hollands, and in October 
of that year he appeared before Edward II 
at Wigan on a_ charge of disturbing the 
King’s peace. He subsequently made his 
peace with the King; nevertheless, he con- 
tinued a somewhat riotous career, and was 
slain at Newton-in-Makerfield on Aug. 16, 
1333. Dame Mabel was still alive in 1348. 
They are buried in a joint tomb in the Brads- 
at Wigan Parish Church. 
Though some other details of the legend also 
conflict with known facts, the substance of 
the story might well be true, notwithstand- 
ing that there are several ancient parallels. 

The name was always spelt Bradshaigh 
by the family after they became possessed 
of Haigh in the fourteenth century. Previ- 
ously it had been spelt Bradshaw. 


Wigan. As 


NAMES INCREDIBLY APT (clxiii. 407, 
443; clxiv. 14, 32, 53).—A cursory exam- 
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ination of the current issue of the Medical 
Register shows that there are medical men 
bearing the following surnames :—Drs. 
Blood, Body, Brain, Doctor, Head, Heal, 
Kindness, Leech, Nurse, Pain, Pill, Seton, 
and Slaughter. 

To these may be added the names of Dr. 
Philip Syng Physick (1768-1837), of Phila- 
delphia, the Father of American Surgery ; 
Hippocrates d’Othen, M.D. Montpellier, ad- 
mitted Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1589; Joseph Galen, M.D. 
Montpellier, 1905; and Albert Isaiah Coffin 
(1791-1866), M.D. Rostock, quack herbalist ! 


W. J. B. 


The following appeared in Aris’s Birming- 
ham Gazette, on Jan. 22, 1798 :— 

A Fact.—Mrs. Shoe, wife of Mr. Shoe, shoe- 
maker, of Dover, was last week delivered of— 
a pair of Shoes. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 


Unless my memory misleads me, the local 
agents for the Phoenix Fire and Life Assur- 
ance Company at Penrith, Cumberland, 
about forty years ago, were a firm named 
Bird and Furness. 

A. B. L. 


Ripley, the American cartoonist, in his 
newspaper series, ‘ Believe It or Not,’ from 
time to time offers verifiable examples of such 


names — often doctors and dentists, whose 
names were probably seen on their office 
signs, 

P. McP. 


ENRY BLAKE FULLER: HIS PSEUD- 
ONYM (clxiii. 477).—Is there anything 
which was actually published by Fuller 
under the name ‘‘ Harley R. Fulton’’? Of 
his novels, only the first appeared under a 
pseudonym. Were it not for the fact that 
the MS. in question is described as ‘ clearly 
written’? in the Chicago Book and Art 
Auctions catalogue No. 28 (when it first 
came up for sale) it might be presumed that 
this name was a misreading of Fuller’s sig- 
nature, or a misprint, or both. However, 
as item 109 in this catalogue, the name is 
given just as it is in the Argosy Book Stores 


catalogue. 
P. McP. 


THE ARISTOCRATIC TYPE (clxiii. 459; 

clxiv. 45).—Has it not been said that 
the difference between the noble and com- 
moner in England is still one of race? Aldous 
oe quotes the statement in a_ recent 
novel. 


Frances A. Kemble, in her ‘ Records 


of Later Life,’ vol. i., observes that upon 
her first going to the United States, in the 
1830’s, she was struck by the “ fine noses ' 
of the Americans. With a trace of belief 
in the then popular ‘“‘science’’ of physi- 
ognomy, she states that she set great store 
by these noses for the future of America. A 
member of the Kemble family would prob- 
ably call a fine nose any sharply-cut Roman 
one, of the sort which gave their own faces 
so great a distinction on the stage. Need- 
less to say, this Yankee type of nose is no 
longer dominant, even in the New England 
states. But, if it be not too long, it appeals 
to artists who depict smart and fashionable 
women, and smart and fashionable women 
endeavour to the best of their ability to con- 
form to the type. Severe dieting and activ- 
ity give these women an almost bony, thin 
face, which accents the sharpness of their 
noses. Whoever has compared Garbo, 
Dietrich and other cinema actresses’ faces as 
filmed in Hollywood with their early appear- 
ances in continental pictures, will see the 
effect that dieting has produced. 
P. McP. 


FAMILY SOCIETIES (clxiv. 9, 52). — 
Families which do not have societies will 
occasionally, perhaps once a year, in the 
United States, have a reunion. All the 
children and children’s children of a cer- 
tain couple may come back home to the home- 
stead, no matter how far they may be scat- 
tered, for a festivity that generally takes the 
form of a picnic. These gatherings are of 
necessity held outdoors, for a large family 
might, in three or four generations, increase 
into the hundreds. Such reunions, in spite 
of the automobile, are not now so frequent 
as they were, and are restricted to rural 


places. 
P. Mer. 


(THREEPENNY-PIECES (clxiv. 6, 53).— 

When I was in Australia, a quarter-of- 
a-century ago, I was struck by the profusion 
of threepenny-bits in circulation. When 
one’s change at a shop included an odd 
amount of three, four or five pence, it was 
the rule rather than the exception to receive 
three pence in silver. Of course, in those 
days, Australia had not instituted her own 


coinage. 
G. H. Waite. 


CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxiii. 
passim ; clxiv. 53).—I recently came upon 
an unusual Christian name, which may well 
be included in your list. I allude to the 
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name Javen, which was given to a male 
child; an instance of nomenclature which 
I have never seen or heard of before, either 
as Christian or surname. It may possibly 
be a variant of Javan, son of Japheth, men- 
tioned three times in the Old Testament. 

J. P. Bacon PHILLIPs. 


(clxili. 427, 465; clxiv. 11).— 

The Rev. W. C. Lukis was  cousin- 
german to Thomas de Guérin, ‘their mothers 
(whose maiden-name was Collings) having 
been sisters; no doubt, therefore, Mr. W. 
Cc. L. de Guérin was named after the Rev. 
W. C. Lukis, whose family was notable in 
Guernsey archaeological literature. ‘* Kith 
and Kin,’ whence I have the details given 
at the second reference, is a collection of 
pedigrees relating to the Collings-Lukis-de 
Guérin family-circle; owing to the extra- 
ordinary intermarriage in that circle, the 
genealogy of any particular member is often 
difficult to set out clearly. There were, for 
example, five Collings-Lukis marriages in 
sixty-nine years. 

The late Dr. J. R. Magrath, Provost ot 
Queen’s Coll., Oxford (long a correspondent 
of ‘ N. and Q.’), also belonged to the Collings- 
Lukis-de Guérin circle; one of his great- 
grandfathers, Joseph Mauger, of Guernsey, 
was brother to the mother of Mrs. Lukis and 
Mrs. de Guérin, nées Collings. 

Mrs. de Guérin, née Read, d. 21 May, 1886, 
so that the Mrs. de Guérin mentioned as 
owner of Helion’s Barton in 1900 was not 
she, unless the directory quoted by M. at the 
last reference had not been brought up to 
date. If the directory be correct, the owner 
of Helion’s Barton in 1900 may have been 
one of Mrs. (Read) de Guérin’s several 


daughters-in-law. 
F. H. M. Hueco. 


(ATHERINE PARR (clxiii. 459; clxiv. 

12).—-May I amplify my reply at the 
second reference? Sir Thomas Wriothesley 
in a letter to the Duke of Suffolk, dated 16 
July, 1543, wrote :— 

The Kinges matez was mareid onne Thurs- 
daye last to my Ladye Latimor, a woman in 
my judgement, for vertewe, wisdomme, and 
gentilnesse, most meite for his Highness; and 
sure I am his Mate had never a wif more 
agreeable to his harte than she is. Or Lord 
send them longe lif and moche joye togither. 

This surely is good evidence that Cather- 
ine’s character was not such as would justify 
the suggestions conveyed by the quotation 
— k Highways and Byways of Gloucester- 
shire. 


Further, the following extracts from the 
will of Henry VIII, dated Westminster, 30 
Dec., 1546, contains interesting references to 
Catharine : 


Our entirely beloved wife Queen Kateryne 
that now is, or any other our lawful wife that 
we shall here after marry. : 

And for the great love, obedience, chasteness 
of life, and wisdom, being in our forenamed 
wife and Queen, we bequeath unto her £3,000 
in plate, jewells, and stuff of household, besides 
such apparel as it shall please her to take of 
such as she hath already; and further we 
give unto her £1,000 in money, with the enjoy- 
ment of her dowry and jointure. (Test. Vetust, 
i, 39-43). 

It is recorded that the Queen had enemies 
who made vain attempts to bring a charge 
of heresy against her, but Henry would not 
permit her arrest. These enemies would not 
have hesitated to attack her moral character 
to suit their purposes. So far as her chastity 
is concerned the two quotations given above 
shows how little reliance could be placed on 
Catherine’s calumniators. 

H. Askew, 
Spennymoor. 


OF QUOTATION WANTED (clxiy, 
30).—See the first chapter of Dickens’s ‘ The 
Hainted Man,’ about 4/9 through. In what 
used to be the great dinner hall of an “ ancient 
endowment for students,” hangs a_ portrait, 
““A sedate gentleman in a peaked beard, with 
a ruff round his neck, and a scroll below him, 
in old English letters, ‘ Lord! keep my memory 
green! ’” 

Is this a description of some portrait which 
Dickens had seen? The words are repeated in 
capitals at the end of the story. 


Epwarp Bewnsty. 
Burnham, Bucks. 


Mr. Grssons asks for the source of 
“(Lord) Keep my memory green.” Bartlett, 
‘Familiar Quotations,’ quotes from Thomas 


Moore’ (1779-1852), “Oh breathe  not_ his 
Name ” :— 
“ And the tear that we shed, though in secret 


it rolls, 


Shall long keep his memory green in our’ 


souls.’ 


The ‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ | s.v. 
“green ” 6 b, quotes “thi fame sall euir be 
grene” from Gavin Douglas’s translation of 
the Aeneid (1513). 

L. R. M. Srracway. 


Birmingham University. 

In Wills’ drama ‘Charles I’ the King says 
to Queen Henrietta Maria: 

“Oh! keep my memory for ever green 

All hung with the Immortelles of love.” 


Morie, Hamitton-Scort. 
183, Portsdown Road, W.9. 
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The Library. 


Warwickshire Feet of Fines. Vol. I. 
7 Rich. I (1195)—12 Edw. I (1284). Ab- 
stracted by Ethel Stokes. With Introduc- 
tion and Indexes by Frederick T. S. Hough- 
ton. (London: Humphrey Milford for 
the Dugdale Society). 


(HE earliest example of a Fine extant ap- 
pears to be the first, dated 1175, of twelve 
examples given by Round in the English His- 
torical Review, xii. 293. A good number 
have survived from the reign of Richard I, 
fourteen of them relating to Warwickshire. 
For illustration of the life of the time, the 
most interesting of these are that concern- 
ing Barton-on-the-Heath, Blakewell (Black- 
well) where William the miller makes his 
appearance with his chattels and sequel 
(issue, that is, of a nativus, a bondman), and 
that between Hawisa de Burdet and Oswald 
de Clinton, with its provisions about meadow 
and pond and the breach between them. Of 
John’s reign there are here one hundred and 
ninety-eight fines. Examples are the quitclaim 
giving the church of Loxley to the church 
of Stone; the fine securing Chelmsley Wood 
and others to Margaret de Clinton as her 
“yeasonable dower,” with its names and 
points of boundary; Reynold Basset’s gift 
to the Abbot of Cumbe of land at Harbury 
and Wolvey; and the quitclaim by which 
Ralph Basset acquired ‘‘ the whole hedge 
and park of Draiton from Waleram, Earl 
of Warrewic,’’ upon payment of ‘‘ two likely 
bucks every year, taken between the Assump- 
tion and the Nativity of the B.V.M.,”’ viz 
of each buck the four limbs and the head and 
the fareneto | ? venison] to be brought to the 
bailiffs at the Earl’s manor of Sutton. The 
fine concerning a knight’s fee at Leek Wot- 
ton, like an earlier one at Moreton, settled 
a matter about which an “ armed duel ’’ had 


been fought. 
Six hundred and ninety-four fines belong to 
the reign of Henry III. Among the 


more notable of ‘these are the fines relating 
to the advowsons of the church of Shotteswell 
and of the churches of Newbold and Leaming- 
ton Hastings; the fines severally made con- 
cerning a virgate of land in Whitnash and 
land at Great Wolford, with their field- 
names, and that which gave the mill in 
Stratton called Purimilne to the Abbot of 
Cumbe, provided that when Robert de Chet- 
wood, the deforciant, and the heirs of Sybil, 


his wife, ‘‘ have occasion to grind at the 
said mill, they shall grind next after those 
they may find grinding, and give as much 
toll as other men do.’’ As a consideration, 
the abbot and his successors are to make a 
bridge over the mill-pool, near the old ford, 
and when occasion arises, carry the hay and 
chase the cattle of the deforciant. Another 
fine full of field-names is that between Walter 
de Hauton and William de Sockebergh at 
Farneborough; and examples of fines where 
disputes and elaborate conditions are involved 
are that concerning common of pasture in 
the lands of the Prior of Coventry at Sou- 
tham, and the following one (with ‘‘estovers”’ 
in question) concerning the same matter in 
the same owner’s lands about Coventry. 

The summary account of the areas of land 
transferred by these fines shows that they 
are for the most part small, and the trans- 
actions between people of no importance. 
Only 3 per cent. of the fines concerned knight’s 
fees; 2 per cent. are conveyances of advow- 
sons. Messuages (chiefly in Coventry and 
Warwick) amount to 31 per cent. Forty ex- 
amples are fines made to secure widows’ 
dowers. Under ‘ Rents, Services and Con- 
siderations,’ there is—except perhaps the in- 
cense—none of special interest. (A yearly 
rent of 3lb. of incense to the altar of St. 
Radegund of Thelsford; a yearly rent of 
1lb. of incense at the Feast of the Assump- 
tion—consideration in the Coventry fine last 
mentioned). Mr. Houghton tells us that the 
Wappenbury fine of Mich. 10 John is unique 
as an example of the barring of a transfer 
to a Jew. 

Readers who are interested in names 
whether of persons or places, will find a good 
deal to their purpose here—especially in re- 
gard to field-names and to women’s names. 
It may be added that the Introduction in- 
cludes two pages on the history and use of 
fines as a device for conveyance as well as 
explanations of terms occurring in them. 
Two good discussions are that on the per- 
sonal names as_ they gradually establish 
themselves as surnames, and that on the 
— of alburnus, a word used to describe 
a bow. 


The Life and Letters of H.R.H. Charlotte 
Stuart, Duchess of Albany. By Francis 
John Angus Skeet. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 16s. net). 


AJOR Skeet has here collected the scanty 
material remaining to us for the life 

of the only child of ‘‘ bonnie Prince Charlie.’’ 
She claims our sympathy by her devotion to 
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her father in his last years, and by her early | so given, in part summarised, and that with 


death from cancer—a disease from which she 
must have been secretly suffering while she 
was watching over her father’s miserable de- 
cay. and such contemporary 
accounts as have come down to us hardly 
suffice to give us a picture of her mind and 
character. She brought about a reconcilia- 
tion between Charles Edward and his brother 
Henry, which argues tenacity of purpose, 
tact, and, considering the regard she subse- 
quently won from Henry, some power to 
assert herself and to please. She seems to 
have been popular in Florence, where she and 
her father lived for the most part. As a 
letter-writer she does not shine, but then, 
we have none of her intimate letters. It was 
perhaps natural that, when her father sum- 
moned her, she should leave her mother, 
whose fortunes she had shared through long 
dull years spent in guest-houses of convents, 
to enjoy at his side legitimation and the 
rank of a royal duchess. Perhaps, too, apart 
from all that, Charles Edward, though un- 
pleasing now and uncompanionable to a great 
extent, was better to live with than Clemen- 
tine Walkinshaw. There are a few discord- 
ant notes amid such appreciations as we 
have of her; still, Charlotte does not fill 
— her anomalous role in the Stuart trag- 
edy. 

A good Jacobite must do all he can to 
bring out anything royal or dignified left 
in the figures of the two brothers. Major 
Skeet has had the courage to put before his 
readers the unflattering portraits made of 
them by Pompeo Battoni. Of Charles’s, he 
says that it ‘‘ shows the effects of continual 
disappointment and hard living had worked 
upon his face [sic]. Yet the beauty and 
strength remain, as does the nobility. The 
blue eyes, grown darker with years, are ready 
to flash proud defiance against fate and ene- 
mies. It is sad to think that the heavy 
aged countenance and stooping figure repre- 
sent him who had in “as such wonderful 
beauty of person... ’’ This passage, with 
its lack of grammar in the first sentence 
quoted (no doubt an alteration not carried 
through); the curious contradiction; the 
over-strained and unsubstantiated praise, 
stultified by the portrait itself, illustrates 
faults which crop up all too frequently in 
the book. The letters are oddly set out; 
texts, printed in the smaller type which usu- 
ally signifies quotation verbatim, are in part 


out marking difference. There are pages in 
the narrative which seem merely rough 
notes flung together without re-writing, and, 
as a whole, the narrative lacks sequence and 
co-ordination. The material collected ig 
worth better technical handling, and it seems 
a pity that Major Skeet, with so much know- 
ledge and industry and generosity in his ap- 
preciation of his subject, did not happen to 
consult some friend versed in the humbler 
arts contributory to the production of the 
perfect book. Still, not only the loyal Jaco- 
bite but also the general intelligent reader 
pry find a good deal in this book to be grate. 
ul for. 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


In Messrs, Francis Epwarps’ Catalogue 
No. 553 — which describes works on Natural 
History — we noticed some important sets 
of periodicals, notably the Ibis, 1859 to 1930, 
with Indexes and Supplements, 78 vols. in all 
(£80); the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London, 1830 to 1930, 130 vols, 
in all (£150); and the Annals and Magazine 
of Natural History, 1838 to 1930 (£225). 
Books to be mentioned are a first edition of 
Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species’ (1859: £32); 
Gould’s ‘ Birds of Asia’ (1850-83: £100) 
and ‘ American Ornithology,’ by Alexander 
Wilson and C. L. Bonaparte (1808-33: £60). 


CorRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 45, col 1, line 7 of Pickering im 


scription, omit “9. 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queriés 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always t 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

When sending a letter to be forwarded ® 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corree 
pondents are requested to give within pena 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and Dag 
at which the contribution in question is to 
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